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AMERICAiN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Sabatoga, N. Y., Tuesday, July 9, 1878. 

The Tenth Annual Session was called to order at 7.30 o'clock 
p. M., in the audience room of the Opera House of the Grand 
Union Hotel, by the President, Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The Secretary being absent. Professor W. A. Stevens, of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., was appointed Sec- 
retary of the meeting. 

The Treasurer, Charles J. Buckingham, Esq., presented his 
report, showing the receipts and the expenditures of the past 
year. [See p. 31.] 

On motion, President William C. Cattell and Professor M. W. 
Humphreys, were appointed Auditors of the Treasurer's report. 

The Secretary presented a report from the Executive Committee, 
announcing the election to membership of. 

Rev. T. T. Eaton, D.D., Petersburg, Va., and Mr. 8. E. W. Becker, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Professor C. H. Toy, of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky., read a paper on " The Yoruban Language." 

The Yoruban language, spoken by a partially civilized people living near 
the western coast of Africa, east of Dahomey, belongs to an isolated 
linguistic group, which shows little or no resemblance to the great Hot- 
tentot and Bantu families in the south, or the Negro and Berber dialects 
on the north, but is nearly akin to the Grebo and other dialects of Liberia. 
The literature consists of collections of proverbs and Bible-translations 
made by Christian missionaries. Grammars have been written by Crow- 
ther (London, 1853) and Bowen (Smithsonian Institution, 1858). 

I. Phonology. The phonetic system consists of letters and tones. The 
consonants are eighteen in number, namely : tlie aspiration h, of palatals 
the surd k, the sonant g, the nasal Tig, the semi-vowel y, of linguo-dentals 
surd t, sonant cl, nasal n, semi- vowels r, I, and the compound linguo-sibilant 
j (dz), of labials surd p (only in the combination kp), sonant b, spirant /, 
nasal to, semi-vowel w, of sibilants s and s (sA), to which might be added 
« (zh) in dz =J. There are no gutturals. The combinations dz (J), kp, 
gb and nib occur frequently; of these the first may be a weakening of g or 
d, mb (only in mbe and mbi) probably comes from word-composition, and 
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the origin of tlie others is doubtful. The vowels are the three primitive 
a, i, u, the secondary e, e (as in let), o, o (as in not), and the diphthongs ai, 
ei, oi, 6i, and apparently au (in a few words, mostly adverbs and probably 
compounds). There is a law of vocalic harmony (partially prevalent) by 
which vowels of personal pronouns and prefixes are made to accord with 
those of verbs and roots. In its law of tone, whereby words spelled alike 
are distinguished in meaning, the Yoruban stands to some extent on the 
same plane with the Chinese. 

II. Morphology. 1. Roots and Words. The roots are probably all 
monosyllabic, most polysyllabic forms easily resolving themselves into 
simpler elements. The word is not difEerenced in form from the root, and 
there is no essential difference in form between Noun and Verb, tho a 
partial difference is made by the system of nominal prefixes; thus, there 
is' not a verb of less than three syllables (that is, not compound) beginning 
with e in the language, e being a noun-preflx. Roots consist of a single 
vowel, or consonant and vowel (with or without nasal appendage); a few 
words beginning with two consonants are probably compounds. 2. Word- 
composition. Composite noun-forms are made by derivation, by redupli- 
cation, and by composition proper. The derivation is by prefixes only 
(a, e, e, i, 0, O, abi, ati, etc.), and the language is rich in these forms, as 
oku "corpse" from hu "to die," afe'fo "a going" from lo "to go," ese 
" sin," lese "to have sin," elese " sinner," t'tese "the state of having sin," 
ailese "sinless," and several others from se "to sin." These prefixes 
were probably originally independent words, and the derivation is true 
composition. There are compound verbs, made up of verb and verb, or 
verb and preposition. 3. Inflection. The Yoruban may be called semi- 
inflecting, there being a number of agglutinations that have more or 
less lost their independent character. (1) Nouns are without inflectional 
marks of gender, number, or case. Gender is sometimes denoted by 
prefixed sex-words (as in English), as ako, " male," aho "female" (from bi 
"to beget"); thus: akomalu "bull," abomalu "cow." Case-distinction 
is marked by position (as in Hebrew), or by the Relative Pronoun ti, equiva- 
lent to "of" (as in Aramaic). The comparative and superlative degrees 
of Adjectives are made by the aflixes Jm andjafo respectively (= "beyond, 
more "). (3) Verbs show no distinction of gender, number, or person, nor 
in themselves of time, completeness or modal conception, and there are 
no derived stems (Causals, etc.), as in Hottentot, Bantu, Woloff. But 
temporal and modal distinctions are expressed by prefixed verbal or pronom- 
inal words, continuous action by n (probably the substantive Verb ni) and 
sometimes by ma (perhaps = " do " — so in Basa and Grebo), past time and 
completeness by ti, future time by o or yio (the origin of the yi is doubtful ; 
it may be the pronoun yi= "this," or a verb = "turn, revolve," as Basa 
dyi, Grebo di "come," mi "go," yi "purpose"). In the expression of 
modal conceptions the Yoruban stands about on the same plane with 
modern English — certain agglutinations have acquired modal significa- 
tions: ba is employed in the protasis of conditional sentences involving 
uncertainty, and it has such agglutinations expressing obligation, desire, 
permission, ability, and the like (as English shall, must, will, may, can). 
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Participles are made by prefixing n to tlie root, or by abstract substantives 
(as Englisli "I go a-fishing ") ; a Passive is formed by the indefinite 
construction with Pronoun a or nwon " tliey," as afo o "they l)roke it " = 
" it was broken," or by the use of the substantive verb ni witli a redupli- 
cated noun, as riri (from ri "to see") ni haba "father is seen." The 
language shows a primitive exuberance of substantive verbs, which, how- 
ever, are distinguished in use. The simplest form is ni (before vowels li), 
perhaps connected with ni "to have," and frequently employed inamerely 
emphatic way; mbe (from bi " beget") and wa make prominent the idea of 
existence; ri, si, ya express modal being; there are others less definite. 
(3) The pronouns are without the rich generic development of the Hot- 
tentot, and are in other respects flexionless. Personal: Singular, emi {mo, 
mo, ng), itto {o, o), on (o, o). Plural awa, enyin, awon {nwon), with the 
objective forms mi, o, a {e, e, i, o, o, u), wa, nyin, won. Besides the law 
of vowel-harmony above-mentioned, there is this difference in the forms 
of the first person singular, that ng is used only with future verbs. 
Emphatic forms are made by adding na, and reflexives by prefixing ka and 
ara. Demonstrative : na, ni {wonni), yi {eyi, eyiyi). Interrogative : ta, ti, 
ni,ki,'wo. Relative: ti. The preponderance of the simple dental, palatal, 
and labial forms (found in most languages) is obvious, and the original 
identity of all the pronominal forms may be regarded as probable, but 
nothing further as to their origin can be said. Their particular uses must 
here be passed over. 

III. Syntax. The syntax is very simple. The usual order of words in 
the simple sentence is: subject, copula, predicate; the attributive adjective 
(or pronoun) usually follows its substantive; the substantive verb as mere 
copula is generally omitted. The order in relative clauses is the same. 
Relational particles are few; various parts of a composite sentence are 
commonly regarded merely in the relation of temporal sequence, as in 
Hebrew, whereby a naive and vivid .coloring is given to narrative and 
proverb. Purpose is expressed by an abstract noun alone, when the sub- 
jects of the principal and dependent verbs are the same; when thej"- are 
different, the dependent clause is introduced by ki. Conditional protasis 
is introduced by bi = (" if"), or by iba {— "obligation "') followed by jepe 
or sepe, as iba, jepe (or, sepe) emi ni, "had it been I," literally: " obligation 
that it is tliat I am." Substantive clauses, as subject or object, are intro- 
duced by U (probably the Relative Pronoun). 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor S. S. Halde- 
man, of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
Chairman of the Committee, appointed in 1875, "to take into 
consideration the whole matter of the Reform of English Spelling," 
and continued after its Reports in 1876 and 1877 [see Proceedings, 
1875, pp. 8, 13, 23; 1876, pp. 35, 36; 1877, pp. 30, 31], presented 
the Report of the Committee, as follows: 

In accordance with the plan of preparing a list of words for which an 
amended spelling may be adopted concurrent with that now in use, as 
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suggested by President J. Hammond Trumbull, at the session of 1875, 
and favorably reported upon by the committee of that session, the com- 
mittee now present the following words as the beginning of such list, and 
recommend them for immediate use : 



Ar. 


Giv. 


Tho. 


Catalog. 


Hav. 


Thru. 


Definit. 


Inflnit. 


Wisht. 


Gard. 


Liv. 





On motion, it was 

Besolned, That the Report of the Committee on the Reform of English 
Spelling be accepted, and the Committee be continued for one year. 

Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
then read a paper "On Virgil's Hexameters." 

This paper presents a discussion of the principles of the Hexameter, 
illustrated by an English version of a hundred lines from the opening 
of the ^neid, in which an attempt is made to present every syllable 
and every natural or prose accent of the original, presenting a specimen 
sufficiently long to familiarize the listener to the nature of the versification, 
if he is not so much accustomed to the powerful accent of German or 
English as to prevent him from appreciating the lighter effect of a rhythm 
of quantity, which seems proper only in languages where the accents are 
light. Even if the classic accent was, as some believe, a change of pitch 
rather than of force, the stress which the derived languages exhibit at 
the points of accent, indicate at least a concomitant stress originally. 

The pronunciation of words is essentially the same in prose and verse, 
and there is sufficient evidence (Quintilian, Priskian, Donatus) that Latin 
differed from Greek in being without final accent, so that can'o could 
not be pronounced cano' in the first line of Virgil. But while the quan- 
titative nature of classic rhythm is admitted, the average speaker with an 
English vernacular knows so little about quantity, that he will assert that 
in the pairs fate fat, deep dip, note not, three are long and three short, 
where all require the same time, and knowing no rhythm but that of 
stress, the character of his own emphasized verse is intentionally or 
unconsciously forced upon classic examples, and there are Latin-English 
grammars in which the beginning of every foot is marked with an accentual, 
instead of confining it to the last two, which enable the listener to deter- 
mine the metre. 

The most prominent feature of the hexameter line is the two closing 
feet of a dactyl and spondee differing from the preceding feet in having 
their natural accent at the beginning. In the first half of the line, the 
accents may occur at any point in the foot, or a single foot may have 
two natural accents, and to connect these with the two final feet (the 
adonic close), Virgil endeavors to interpose a fourth neutral foot which 
shall be without natural accent, as in bk. 1, 1. 8 — 

Mu'sa mi'ihl cavs'|as mem'6||ra qvo || nu'mine | Ise'so | 
where the fourth foot is neutral. 
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In efforts to bring Latin and English prosody into correspondence, and 
to get rid of tlie definite statements of the ancient grammarians, Professor 
Key says they " were dealing with a language which was already dead; " 
and Richard Roe asserts of the ancients that " there is reason to believe 
that their perceptions of quantity were confused and imperfect " ! 

A few lines would enable a Greek or Roman listener to detect hexameter 
verse, a test which fails, not only with the spurious English caricatures, 
but with the ordinary English heroic measure, where, in many cases, the 
supposed flve-f oot line is equally of four or of six feet, and when rhyme 
is rejected, the close of the lines must be indicated by non-metric methods, 
such as punctuation and syntax. Take, for example, the opening of 
"Paradise Lost," when it will be found that the first line may be broken 
at several points without injury to the rhythm, which is rather that of 
rhythmic prose than of a given metre — 

Of Mans 
First disobedience, and the fruit of that 
Forbidden tree, whose mortal tast brought death 
Into the world, and all our woe, with loss .... 

And the fruit of that forbidden tree, whose 
Mortal tast brought death into the world, and 
All our woe, with loss of Eden, till one .... 

Whose mortal tast brought death into the world 
And all our woe, with loss of Eden till 
One greater man restore us, and regain .... 

Mans first disobedience, and the fruit of 

That forbidden tree, whose mortal tast brought 

Death into the world, and all our woe, with .... 

Mans first disobedience and the 
Fruit of that forbidden tree, whose 
Mortal tast brought death into the .... 

— which resembles a line of "Evangeline" (3:349) — 

Louis|burg is | not f or|gotten, | 
nor Beau | S6jour, | nor Port | Royal. | 

Ovid's line (Metam. bk. 6, 1. 451)— 

ecce venit magno dives philomela paratu ; 
may be thus imitated in English — 

she is com\mg, cloth'd \ with pru\Aence, Philojmala the | cawworn | — 
but this will be likely to strike the English ear as seven accentual feet — 
she is I coming, | cloth'd with | prudence, | Philolmela the | careworn. | 

The following lines (87-91) are selected from the paper — 

Then follow men's loud cries, an' echoes are heard from the cordage. 
Clouds quickly bedim' the expanse from all eyes of the Teucri, 
and N6x fuliginose incubates — broods on the high sea. 
Poles of the orb have thiinderd, and air carries numerous lightnings; 
all things threaten instant and widespread death unto mankind. 
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The author gave a version of 33 lines (1-33) in the "Literary World," 
New York, Nov. 6, 1852; of four lines in his "Analytic Orthography," 
1 860, § 646 ; and of fourteen lines in the article hexambtbe of ' ' Johnson's 
Cyclopsedia" New York, 1876. 

The Association thereupon adjourned to 9 o'clock Wednesday 
morning. 

Wednesday, July 10 — Morning Session. 

The Association resumed its session at 9 o'clock a. m., the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous session were read and approved. 

The Secretary presented a report from the Executive Committee, 
announcing the election to membership of, 

Professor Henry F. Burton, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

On motion, it was 

Besohed, That the Association approve of the list of words reported by 
the Committee on the Reform of English Spelling, as judiciously selected 
for the purpose mentioned in the Report. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee he appointed by the Chair to recommend a 
suitable time and place for the next meeting. 

The President appointed as such committee, President William 
0. Cattell, Professor W. W. Goodwin, and Professor 0. H. Toy. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the Chair to nominate 
officers for the next yeai-. 

The President appointed as such committee, Professor A. Hark- 
ness, Professor S. S. Haldeman, and Dr. J. H. Trumbull. 

Professor H. C. G. Brandt, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., then read a paper on "The Roman Alphabet in 
German."* 

Ther is a strong movement in Germany for the establishing of the 
roman alfabet. The Berlin conference, on orthografy, of 1876, did not 
do its duty towards it. The question coms home to us in this country 
with our german-english schools, on account of the extensiv study of 

* Printed according to the five following rules of the Spelling Reform Association. The 
capitals of proper adjectivs ar dropt : 

1. — Omit a from the digraf ea when pronounst as e-short, as in hed.hellh, etc. 3.— 
Omit silent e after a short Yowel, as in hav, giv, etc. 3 —Write / torph in snch woi'ds aa 
alfabet, fantom, etc. 4. — When a word ends with a douhl letter, omit the last, as in shal, 
clif, eg, etc. 5.— Change ed final to t where it haB the sound of t, as in lasht, imprest, etc. 
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german, and our intimate relation with german scholars and german 
learning. The movement gains not smal momentum from the objection 
of foreigners to the old german type. It goes hand in hand with ger- 
man spelling reform. While we in this country cannot move faster in 
regard to the latter than the fatherland and certainly not so far as radical 
fonetic spellers, we ought to do al in our power to help on the former. 

We must insist upon it that the use of the roman alfabet is a re-in- 
troduction of it, not an innovation. The socald gothic character is 
the misshapen roman character. It became angular in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuris, partly through the influence of gothic architectur 
with its straight lines and pointed arches. Unfortunately printing was 
invented when this changed form was the prevalent one and the type was 
shaped after it. The first bool5;s in Germany, Italy, Holland, Spain, and 
England wer printed in it. In Italy, first of al, it was dropt and the 
pure roman character resorted to, owing largely to the round writing of 
the classical manuscripts. 

In the si.Kteenth centurj', the latin classics wer printed in latin type 
in every country that could boast scholars. Popular books like the 
bible wer printed in gothic ; in Italy not even these, in France to a smal 
extent. The Dutch and English dropt it entirely in the seventeenth 
century. Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Bohemia stil retain the gothic 
type or german, as it is deservedly and fondly cald. 

Originally it was no more german than it was dutch or english or 
Italian. It is german now, because Germany is the only nation of the 
first rank that stil clings patriotically, as she thinks, to an old abus. 

For international reasons, Germany should establish the roman alfabet. 
It is the only international alfabet in the world. German scholars, of 
whatever branch of learning, print their publications — at least ninety out 
of a hundred — in latin type. And why? Becaus the results of german 
scholarship ar red the world over and latin type makes them more 
accessibl and palatabl to foreigners. 

Ther ar certain drawbacks which hamper the rapid strides of this 
movement. The german books in latin type ar not printed alike. Ther 
is great irregularity in the use of the capitals, and ther ar five different 
signs for german sz (/3). 

As to capitals, som leav them, as in german type, to every noun, 
Som reject them entirely except in the word beginning a paragraf, and 
som reject them in al nouns except proper names. 

To bring about uniformity, the following " rules" are proposed, which 
also include a few changes in spelling, generally approved of: 

1. Drop the capitals of nouns, excepting proper names.* 

The french system is preferabl to the english. Hence, do not 
use capitals for adjectivs derived from names of persons, places, and 
countries, for the names of the nionths, the days of the week, the 
points of the compass. 

e. g. preussischer grenadier, holliindische heringe, ostfriesische butter, 
bairisch bier. 

*To giv capitals to the personal and possessiv pronouns in address and letters is a 
matter of etiquette. 

2 
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" Der erste tag im monat mai 
1st mir der glucklichste von alien. " 

Hagedorn. 

"Am sonntag bet' und sing, am werktag schaff' dein sach." 
3. Write s for j and 9; ss for ff, f8, g. 

e. g. "Mit musse kommt man auch fern." 
" Er muss das mus essen." 
"Grosse kinder, grosse sorgen." 
"Mass ist zu alien dingen gut." 
" Massig wird alt, zuviel stirbt bald." 
Ther being now no consistency in the use of \%, % fs, g, g, nothing 
would be gaind by retaining the awkward sz. The signs fs b, r, 
used to som extent in german books in roman type, should be 
discarded, as other nations do not use them. They ar only so many 
more signs for the same soiind — voiceless s^for which ther ar two 
alredy, ss and s final. If it wer the office of the consonant to 
indicate the quantity of the preceding vowel, one of the abov signs 
might be used after a long vowel and ss after a short one, as the 
Berlin conference proposed. The diacritical mark [-] over the 
vowel would indicate that much better. 

3. Drop d in the adjectiv toM and all its derivativs. Hence, tot, toten, 

der tote, totschlagen. But der tod, todkrank, todfeind, todfehde. 
todsiinde. 

(finbtt and jeft^tibt occur only rarely now for ernte and gescheid. 

4. Drop h after t, — e. g. Sfenrnt, turm; geirat^, heirat; SlStfeftl, rfttsel; suffix 

l^nm, tum, as konigtum, reichtum. 
Retain h, however, in borrowed words, e. g. kathedrale, katheder, 
athlet. 

e. g. "Doch bin ich auch nicht der, der alles, was 
Er tat, als wohlgetan verteid'gen moclite. " 

5. Write a singl consonant in the affixes -nig or nifS, -init, mlg- or mi\i-, 

e. g. Segtafenig, begrabnis; Stig- or |Bif6branc^, misbrauch; Sonijinn, 
konigin. An added vowel restores the double consonant, e. g. 
gefangnisse, freundinnen, missetat. 

The Berlin conference excepts Pifg- because it is a " stammsilbe." 
But it is difficult to see, why mis- is not as truly an ableitungssilbe 
as -nis. Besides -nifS does not lose one s because it is a derivativ 
syllabi, but becaus s is superfluous. 

6. In bjg or btfg, fatg and their derivativs, in borrowed words ending in §, 

or |§ write only one s: — e. g. des, wes, indes, deshalb, desfalls, 
weshalb, compas, atlas, flrnis, kiirbis, as, kiiras. An added vowel 
restores the doubl consonant as in 5 : — e. g. des compasses, atlas.se, 
kiirasse, dessen, wessen. 

7. When in compound words the same letter would occur three times, 

drop one, — e. g. Igetttntfe, bettuch, St^iffja^rt, schifEahrt ; Stammmattttt, 
stammutter. 

8. Drop one 1 in SBallfijc'g, Sffiallnng, iffialliog, and write after the analogy 

of himbeere, damhirsch, etc., walfish, walnuss, walross. 

9. Write the foreign infinitiv ending -itrtn uniformly -iren, e, g. studiren, 

turniren, einquartiren, regiren, spaziren, barbiren. 

The Berlin conference wants to write still regieren and spazieren, 
because it is "iiblich," and barbieren, turnieren, because ther ar 
nouns, barbier, turnier. But why not write all alike -iren? 
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10. Words are divided into syllabls, in general according to pronunciation, 
somtimes according to etymology, and if compound according to 
composition, — e. g. be-sanf-ti-gung, u-ber-ein-stim-mung, wand-te, 
reis-ten, du ris-sest, un-gern, da-rin, ras-ten (raged), wes-pe, has-pel, 
hat scheln, wach-sen, haus-tiir, ret-ter, was-ser. 
The consonant combinations ch, ck, ph, sch, st, tz, ar inseparabl — 
e. g. ma-chen, we-cken, so-pha, wa-schen, ra-sten (rest), ka-tze, 
schwatz-te, wach-te. 
As to rule 1, which concerns capitals only, it may be remarked that 
they wer at first used only for the beginnings of paragrafs and pages. In 
the earliest printed books space was left for the capitals, which wer 
added by the hand of the illuminator. When they came to be printed 
with the rest, they became very common, especiallj' in Germany. 

At first proper names receivd them, then appellativs, then neuter and 
abstract nouns. In the seventeenth century every noun, as is now the 
case. It is proposed to limit them to the word beginning a sentence and 
to proper names, because all nations, except the english, using the roman 
alfabet, do so for the very good reason, probably, that a more extended 
wsti of them is of no advantage. 

A few changes in spelling are added, because in the change of type 
they will find a more ready acceptance than in the old alfabet. 

Hemarks were made upon this paper by Dr. Julius Sachs, 
Professor S. S. Haldeman, Professor M. W. Humphreys, and 
Professor W. C. Sawyer. 

Professor W. C. Sawyer, of Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, next read a paper on "Some Contributions of the 
Phonograph to Phonetic Science." 

The Phonograph, though but an indistinct talker as yet, converts 
audible into visible form with such marvellous exactness that the latter 
can be reconverted into the former. This affords the basis of a new 
demonstration of the compound character of the a of fate. Long a 
distinctly and forcibly pronounced into the mouth-piece of the phonograph 
yields, besides the fine and confused indentations upon the tin-foil at the 
beginning and end of the utterance, two distinct series of uniform groups 
of indentations. The first is the series representing the principal element 
of the letter. It is composed of miniature human tracks, the hollow of 
the foot being quite plainly marked in every other one, and altogether 
wanting in those which are intermediate. These are followed by impres- 
sions which change gradually into uniform groups of three indentations 
each, of which the first is long and the second and third are round. The 
space between the long mark and the round ones is about twice as great 
as that between the round ones themselves. The length of the long 
impression is equal to about two-thirds of the space occupied by the two 
round dots together with the interval between them. In the tin-foil 
examined, the first series is about twice as long as the second, the groups 
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in each averaging about seven to the inch. It is evident that the phono- 
graph cannot give the same result if the needle passes backward over the 
impressions described as when it passes forward. If we get the sound 
ei (Italian) when the needle passes one way, we ought, on a priwi 
principles, to get ie when it passes in the opposite direction. So long as 
like causes produce like effects, a simple and unifoim vowel sound cannot 
produce two such distinct series of impressions as I have described, nor 
can the phonograph produce a single uniform sound from two series of 
indentations that are so different one from the other. 

With this invention we enter upon a new era in phonetic and orthoijpic 
science. A dull ear, even more than an unconquerable conservatism, 
holds the spelling reform in check. An exact symbol implies a definite 
conception of the thing symbolized, and, until scholars can agree con- 
cerning the elements of our speech, all systems of notation must remain 
crude and ill adapted to the purposes of culture. It is vain to shout, "A 
sign for a sound," till we discover for what precise sounds signs are 
required. The phonograph, however, comes to the aid of this reform at 
the point of its sorest need, and, as illustrated above, brings the eye to 
the help of the ear in so effective a manner as to promise the settlement 
of all, or nearly all, our phonetic disputes. 

I venture here a query upon which I dare not yet express any opinion 
of my own: "May not the essential forms produced by the phonograph 
under the impulses of the voice in articulate utterances be advantageously 
substituted for our barbarous alphabet? " 

Numerous unforeseen difficulties may arise, but those which now appear 
are not insuperable. We are told, for instance, that we cannot even read 
the writing of the phonograph, on account of the slightness and constancy 
of its variations. Its impressions and traces must resemble each other 
precisely as much as its utterances, — an invaluable correspondence — and 
when we enlarge the traces of the stylus upon a surface easy for the eye, 
we shall see that they differ as much in form as our vowels and consonants 
differ in sound. Variations which correspond to the peculiar overtones 
of individual voices may be neglected, since they are as unessential to 
distinctness of writing as the latter are to the distinctness of speech. It 
may be thought that the writing of the phonograph is too complicated 
and difficult of construction to be adaptable to general use for script and 
print. Against this objection two considerations tend to reassure us : 

1. The profile of the depressions and elevations upon the foil is a 
continuous curve, easily traced, and probably contains everything essen 
tial to the writing. 

3. A brief section of the curve corresponding to a single sound in the 
phonograph — for instance, the curve covering the two dots and dash 
composing one of the groups described above — would sufficiently define 
that sound. 

I will allude to one more possible benefit that the phonograph may 
confer upon linguistic science. The pronunciation of foreign languages 
is wretchedly taught in the great majority of our schools, even of the 
highest grades. When the phonograph is brought to perfection, the 
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voices of the best orators and orthoepists of all living languages may be 
heard in our class rooms, and, if Mr. Edison himself has not over- 
estimated the possibilities of his invention, the children in our homes 
may, in their most susceptible years, have their very toys so selected that 
they shall acquire considerable familiarity with colloquial French or 
German, or both, in the time devoted to play. 

The phonograph is still too immature, and my own study of its results 
quite too slight, to indicate the real value to philology of this invention ; 
but I seem to see a clear promise that some of its best fruits will fall 
within our province. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor S. S. 
Haldeman. 

A paper entitled " Observations on Plato's Oratylus " was then 
read by Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York City. 

The Cralylus gives a resume of the theories, prevalent in Plato's time, 
on the relations between thought and speech ; to appreciate Plato's own 
views is rendered difficult both by his style and the meagre knowledge we 
possess of contemporaneous philosophical speculation, hence the divergent 
interpretation put upon the Cratylus by modern critics. Some salient 
points, however, susceptible of common acceptance, the works of two 
recent critics seem to contain, Benfey's " Uber die Aufgabe des Platonisch- 
en Dialogs Kratylos," and Dr. Herman Schmidt's " Plato's Cratylus im 
Zusammenhange dargestellt. " The vindication of Plato's authorship for 
the dialogue seems fully carried out by Benfey; discarding the traditional 
speculative fancies on the "underlying meaning " and connection of the 
various parts of the dialogue, as Steinthal, Steinhart, etc., have elaborated 
them, Benfey has evolved, with less brilliancy perhaps, but with more 
trustworthiness, the exact meaning of the technical terms used. A care- 
ful arrangement of the various grades of meaning that the word ^mdriKij 
shows throughout the dialogue, and in like manner a concise discrimina- 
tion between Plato's use of the various verbs, indicating ' ' thought, " 
between the terms dvo/^a and pij/sa are among the merits of Benfey's work; 
the instincts of the student of Comparative Grammar have confii-med by 
many valuable suggestions the continuity of reasoning in the dialogue, 
notably so in 388, B., where the perception of the original root da in 
SiSdoKcw aitords the justification for the transition from 6mKpiveiv to 
iiSaoKtiv. Language, as it exists, cannot be correct either ^vau or Btati ; 
an ideal language only might be constructed conformably to these prin- 
ciples, and whatever correctness of appellation actual language shows 
forth, is purely accidental. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., presented 
papers on "The Name Oregon," and on "The Inflections of the 
Micmac Verb." 

The last paper of the morning session was read by Professor 
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M. W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
on "The Influence of Accent in Latin Dactylic Hexameters." 

The observance of accent in dactylic verse is not due to the same cause 
that it is in iambic verse. In the latter, the shortening and weakening of 
the thesis (i. e. apatg) rendered certain relations of ictus to accent 
unpleasant on their own account; whilst in dactylic hexameters, where 
the thesis retains the full time of the arsis, there was originally no 
influence of accent at all, as is shown by comparing Ennius with Homer 
read with Latin accent. But the mere form of the verse caused accent and 
ictus generally to fall together in the last two feet, and to come in conflict 
in the earlier feet. In the course of time this conflict or strife, followed 
by the agreement or reconciliation, was regarded as a peculiarity of the 
verse, and any verse not presenting it, seemed unusual and harsh. As we 
advance from Enuius to Ovid, we find each kind of poem becoming 
more and more carefully composed in this respect, but in such a way that 
one sort of composition may be rougher at a certain period than another 
sort at an earlier period. Thus, the Satires of Horace are not so carefully 
composed as the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius; and the Elegies of 
Catullus are more carefully written in this respect than even the Epistles 
of Horace; but they are not so carefully written as later Elegies. 

In the following table are found some of the principal results of an 
e.xamination of the Roman poets. The table is the average for every 
1,000 hexameter verses, but does not in eveiy case profess to be absolutely 
exact, as it is derived from only a partial reading (except for Ennius, 
Lucilius, Virgil, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius). 



Caesurae after fifth arsis. 
(1) "With conflict, . . . 
(3) Without conflict, . . 
Caesurae in sixth foot. 
(1) With conflict, . . . 
(3) Without conflict, . . 
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It will be observed that the more perfect the art of composing became, 
the more the caesurae themselves were avoided in the last two feet, even 
when there was no conflict. This was, first, because in avoiding conflict, 
they unconsciously avoided that which was likely to lead to conflict; and, 
secondly, because the ending \J- \^ ^ -!~ ^^ was harsh on account of 
a monosyllable being followed immediately by so long a word, and the 
ending | _L | ^_. ._- | -/. i^ really caused a sort of conflict between the fifth 
ictus and the accent in the fifth thesis. 

With regard to monosyllables at the end of a verse, it is to be observed 
that they generally do not cause surprise. Even in "ridiculus mus," the 
meaning of " ridiculus " leads us to expect something like "mus." 
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This monosyllable, when immediately preceded by another, is much 
employed to force the reader to connect two verses closely, when the sense 
requires. The accent and stress of the monosyllable prevents the voice 
from falling and pausing. (See Hor. Sat. passim). 

The varied relation of ictus to accent in the two halves of the verse is 
made use of frequently to produce a pleasant play upon ictus and accent 
by repeating the same words with their relation changed, as Catul. LXIT, 
30-23: 

Hespere, qui coelo fertur crudelior ignis? 
qui natdm, possis compUxu avellere mdtris, 
complexu matris retinentem avellere ndtam. 

(See also Virg. Buc. VIII, 47-50, and in the poets generally.) Many 
special points, not contained in this abstract, were discussed. 

The Secretary presented a communication from the Secretary of 
the American Anthropological Society, inviting the correspondence 
and cooperation of this Association. 

On motion, it was 

Besolved, That the Secretary be instructed to acknowledge and reply to 
this communication. 

A recess was then taken till 4 o'clock p. m. 

Afternoon Session. — 4 p. m. 
The Association met after the recess. 

Mr. A. C. Merriam, of Columbia College, New York City, read 
a paper on " The Homeric ^tXoe." 

This was an argument against the critical canon tliat <pi'Aoc in Homer is 
used as a synonym for the possessive pronoun. The first three books of 
Anthon's Homer being most widely used in this country in preparation for 
college were brouglit under review. Everywhere in the translations there 
given ^ilo<: is rendered by the possessive pronoun, except four times in r. 
This destroys in a great measure the tone of the passage in the episode of 
Chryseis, A 30, 98, 441, 447; in that of Hephaistos, A 573, 578, 585, 587; 
of Patroclos, A 345, wliere the keynote of the later books is struck; an<l 
of the patriotic sentiment B 158, 163, 174, 178, T 344. With like strictness 
the rule is followed by Derby, Pope, Sotheby; less constantly by Herschel 
and Merivale: while Bryant, Blackie, Newman, Chapman, and the Latin 
version of the Erncsti-Clark edition, respond almost uniformly to the 
feeling of the poet. The scholia B. L. on A 30, have i'Aeeivt/ Si y TTpoaBi/n?] 
Tov <pih/i>. Autenrieth, accepting a derivation from c<be, makes the original 
meaning possessive ; but the derivation of (J/Aof is too doubtful to deter- 
mine its meaning. 

^tAof occurs in II. and Od. between 500 and 600 times. As adjective not 
predicate or vocative with proper name, its usage may be divided into two 
classes. In a count only fairly exhaustive, 887 examples were found for 
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first class, 113 for second. Of the former number izaTrip claims 30, p/n/p 
11, Travna 1, tskvov 9, Teaoc 16, vUg 69, Traif 14, Kaaiyvrfog 3, eKvp6( 1, /it^rpug 
1, (LKotTig 9, anotTfjg 3, Kovpidiog 1, a^o;|;of 13, Trofj^c 8, jUam 5, rpocjidg 6, vv/i(f)a 1, 
eratpog 34, KeipdXff 3, ^elvog 4, ai-^p 6, yepov 3, ffeoc 1, ftr/dea 1, yrt7«, ala, narpig 
45. None of these words give offence in the English when connected with 
(foar, and this translation is forced upon us when a limiting genitive or a 
possessive pronoun qualifies the same noun. This with vi6g very common ; 
'OSvaa^og (piXog vlog at least 14 times. See also A 354, B 360, t 333. Simi- 
larly N 437, 639, M 355, B 564, 713, H 44, * 389, K 50, v 359, r 455, 3 503. 
/? 51, I 455. The possessive pronoun B 314, 318, T 133, Z 474, n 447, T 4, 
* 330, 378, a 314, o> 505, ii 416, f 177, v 413, ,r 350. 

The remark of Liddell and Scott on I 555, was met by showing that 
•pi^i-ri meant once dear, nannally dear. Compare tparetva * 318, aiya^.devra 
C 36, <l>iXov Aesch. Choe. 616, /I 337, /lampiog Eur. Ores. 4, libei'o Hor. C. 3, 
5, 33. Homer feels that the ties of affection between parent and child can 
never be destroyed. The evidence of the strength of the domestic affec- 
tions in all the relations of life is cumulative throughout the poems. See 
Glad. Juv. Mund., pp. 396-8. Are we not then actually wionging Homer 
and the spirit of the Heroic Age by nullifying epithets, which, rightly 
understood, open to fair fields in that distant past? 

The second class comprised ffv/i6g found 13 times, al6v 1, f/rop 48, Ki/p 13, 
ar^dog 8, 'Kaifi6g 1, x^'^P 9> yovvara 7, yvla 3, [iUfapa 3; also d/iara 1, dijpa 3, 
yepag 1, 6afia 1, o'lKia 1, de/ivm 1, vdarog 1. With these words the possessive 
translation of ^I'Aoc is almost universal; but, if -we find the possessive 
pronoun or possessive genitive at the same time, this must show that the 
sense of dear was in such cases necessary, and consequently that the same 
sense was not incompatible when the pronoun was not used. With fiv/i6g 
these not found, but a quasi possessive dative. With yrop a genitive is 
found s 397, 406, x 147, 'I' 114, a 344, * 435, rf 703, V- 305, x 68, 166, 183, 
the last a possessive. The pronominal dative is common. Kt/p has a geni- 
tive S 370, ic 485; a possessive .t 413, w 374, and datives, nrifieaai has 
genitive v 9, and datives; yovva-a genitive v 331, and datives; yvla genitive 
N 85, and datives. This gives fair ground for the conviction that <fi2/>g 
was to Homer no empty epithet, nor even a possessive pronoun, but really 
meant with the words of the second class what it did with those of the 
first, a plump dear. The explanation of this phenomenon was conceived 
to be this: In many ways it is the youth of the world which the Homeric 
poems set before us in their childlike directness of expression and awkward 
fondness for calling a spade a spade, quite foreign to ourselves but often 
heard from the mouths of children before a conventional schooling has 
repressed the undisguised utterances of the feelings. The child w^ill say 
'•my poor dear hand "because it knows only to call that dear which is 
dear. The man avoids it as savoring of egotism. The Homeric man calls 
his hand dear, just as he calls it stout fi 174, or his thigh thick X 331, or his 
house beautiful 41, or himself 'caliant A 393; cf. i 19, 30, t 183, H 75, e 33, 
etc. Were we to speak straight out from the heart, we should acknowledge 
that the bodily organs are dear to us; see Xen. Mem. 1, 3, 54, Cic. Lael. 81, 
Epigram of Maec. in Suet. We say, "run for dear life," "dear me." In 
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Hm. (paov ftvftov regularly of loss of life; of. K 495, P 17, ?. 100, x 333, IT 83, 
X 58, e 152. This idea of loss is to be considered B 261 ; of. Z 273. 

Another point to be taken into account in the explanation is the great 
fondness of the poet for personification. This figure is applied to the feet 
N 75, the hands e 434; and the members of the bodj' are sometimes treated 
as separate and distinct individualities apart fj'om the person himself as 
V 287, A 814, e 355, v 13-22. As soon as this was done, there is as good 
reason for applying the word dear to one's own hand, for instance, as to 
that of a second person. 

Some kindred uses of our word dear were cited from Shakespeare, where 
it is used above 400 times; but the German exhibits the exactest parallel 
in (las Hebe brod, lieben tag, Hebe gott (cf. a 514, Theogn. 373) and in the 
application of lieb to gelt, vieh, gut, rock (cf. B 201), wmie, herz, etc. 

In later Greek the application of (^'iknq to words of the first class is com- 
paratively common, but with those of the second it is rare. The following 
were cited: Hes. W. & D. 300, Theog. 103, 568, 283, W. & D. 608; 
Hym. Ap. 113, 524, Epigr. 4 15, Tyrt. 10 25, 12 23, Theognis 531, 877, 
983, Pseud. Phocyl. 98, Sim. Ceos 37 4, Iby. 4, Find. 01. 1 6, 34, Pyth. 
3 100; Aesch. Choe. 276, 410, Agam. 983; Eur. Ilek, 1026, Blec. 146; 
Theoc, 17 65, 7 104, 31 30; Mosch. 4 1, 15, 33, 51; Apoll. Rhod., 2 713, 
1 381, 3 493. 

These examples appear to show that a sense of the quaintness of this 
usage began to prevail long before the Attic period, but of the feeling that 
it was equivalent to a possessive pronoun, no evidence was seen. Neither 
does the canon appear to be laid down in the oldest scholia on the II. the 
Ven. A. Dind. ; but this and the scholia of the Od. treat i^/Aof as if to them 
it meant dear, cf. scholia on Od. 1 338: nor in the Lex. of Apollon., nor 
Hesych. , nor Etj'molog. Magnum, nor Suidas. But it appears in scholia 
B. L. V. on II. 1 569 (see on I 555), and in Eusth., B 201, and most lexicons 
since. 

In conclusion an earnest protest was entered against that kind of criticism 
which, in translating from the classic poets, wovdd root out all the poetry, 
would carefully ijrune away all the peculiarities of the original, would m 
fact strip Homer of his ^Spof and xiriiv and array him in dress coat, vest, 
pants, immaculate tie and shirt-front, before permitting him to appear in 
modern societ}'. There is wide difference of opinion as to methods in a 
poetic translation, but in the class-room the aim should be to reproduce 
the original with all possible fidelity. If Homer says that the wave shouts, 
let us not translate it roar; if he calls wine honey-hearted, let us follow 
Tennyson ; if he calls the heart dear or shaggy, let us so translate. Like 
true archaeologists, let us dig for the genuine treasures of that distant day, 
and carefully preserve all we find. Shall Schliemann, shall Cesnola, put 
their treasures into the hands of the artist of to-day, to remold and refash- 
ion till all the pottery becomes Wedgwood or Sevres, and all the gold 
might have come from Paris or London? 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Professor W. W. Goodwin, and Professor E. North. 

3 
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Dr. L. A. Sherman, of the Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven, Conn., then read a paper on "The Greek Article as a 
Pronoun." 

This communication grew out of the conviction that the identity of 
the Greek and English articles, perhaps commonly assumed in teaching 
Greek, and certainly often implied in Greek grammars, was incorrect 
and misleading. The article of Greek is demonstrably stronger and nearer 
its pronorm-original than that of English. It is clear that the 6 r) to of 
Homer had commenced the same career of progressive weakening which 
is common to the history of the article generally ; but it had not in the time 
of Plato and Xenophon descended through all the stages and touched 
bottom in the shape of a genuine article, as has the English from its 
equivalent original se seo iliiit of Anglo-Saxon. It still remained a demon- 
strative in ol ^liv, 01 (!f and some other expressions in Attic prose, and in 
varying instances in Attic poetry, as is admitted by all scholars. There 
was, therefore, a lingering consciousness in the Greek mind of a pronom- 
inal potentiality in the article. In the light of certain examples it was 
maintained that the article of Greek was very nearly like that of modern 
German, which retains so much of its old pronominal strength as to 
admit of standing as the re^jresentative of a noun alone. It was then 
urged that the article in prepositional phrases like Mctojv koI ol cvv amu, 
01 afiipl XiAn-ava, was more likely pronominal than article to an omitted 
av6peg ; as also the second article in ol <!' ottto^ a-irmrec ol fisra Kvpov, and in 
like examples. 

It was argued further that, if these conclusions were correct, the inter- 
pretation of the article with the participle would need to be amended. It 
is unnatural to suppose that the participle was always substantived over 
the article, when the latter being so nearly a demonstrative had already 
so much of the substantive in its nature; but rather in an unknown propor- 
tion of instances it stood in predicative agreement with its so-called article. 
This view seems really siiggested by the very statement of the best grammars 
(see Curtius' Schgr. § 581, anm. ; Kiilmer, Ausf. Gr., § 461, 4, 6). With 
Ktllmer's statement that elah- ot Myovm sometimes gives way to elolv ol 
Myovreg is to be associated the constant rendition of the article with par- 
ticiple in German and English grammars by a relative clause. If the 
participle be really, in the thought of the Greeks, a nomen agentis, it 
should be easier to deny the article a substantive value than we find it. In 
regard to the facts of the language, it seems to be clear, first, that the parti- 
ciple is not infrequently found in undoubted predicative agreement with 
an article known to be demonstrative, as the following familiar sentences 
illustrate : 'EvraiiJa mdaxov bXki]kun> paaiA,ev( re nal ol "EaXj^i^ej «? TpidiwvTa 
arMta, ol fzev &ukovte(: rove "o'^' avrobc, wf rravra^ vmavriQ' ol <Sf dpTzdi^ovre/; 
uf f/6ii rcdvmg vmuvrec (Anab. I. X. § 4). Secondly, there are occasional 
instances where the participle must be regarded as in predicative agree- 
ment with article-forms not admitted to be demonstrative: . . . ml rf/v 
^o)Kntt^a, . . . ryv aotpi/v Kal iia?iyv Ae)'o/ity?/v elvat, Aa/z/Mvet (Anal). I . X. § 2). 
Thirdly, there are passages constantly met with in which not only greater 
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difficulties are encountered, but the thought seems distorted and shorn of 
its naturalness and force if the participle be taken as attributive. A 
single example will suffice: ol fie ■Kokkfimi opavrec jiiv rovr; hfujil Xeipiao<pov 
evireruQ to vdotp irepoyi^rac, opavrsc (5f roue a/i<pl ^evO(p(JV7a ^covre^ stg rovjuira'/.tv, 
rTp/rrfiiTff /i?) dTroKXeitjd^elyfTav, 6£vyov^iV ava Kpa-Toq . . (Anab. IV. III. § 21). 
There seems little doubt that the lack of nomina agentis in Greek is in 
some measure supplied by the participle, but it would also seem a matter 
of judgment in each case whether the participle be so used or not. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor B, L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Professor W. W. Goodwin, and Professor A. Harkness. 

Professor J. B. Sewall, of Thayer Academy, South Braintree, 
Mass., read a paper on "The Greek Indicative, Subjunctive, and 
Optative Moods: what is the distinction between them ?" 

I. It is obvious that the indicative, in general, predicates fact as actual. 
It is that form of the verb specially employed for the assertion of what is, 
was, or will be. E. g. Dem. 4:1, eTzeuh) kt'A. — The different uses of the 
indicative mood in the different kinds of sentences shows the same. Dem. 
4:5,— 4: 30 (relative); 1:15, — 4:47 (result, cf. Goodwin, Greek Moods and 
Tenses, §C5. 1, N. 5, and §65. 3.); 4:30 (causal). After temporal particles 
signifying until and before that cf. also Goodwin G. M. T., §66. 

When a clause denotes a result not attained in past time, or an unattain- 
able purpose in past time (after Iva, etc.), or a wish for the contrary of what 
is taking or what has taken place, or a condition or conclusion contrary to 
fact, the same is apparent because the result not attained, the unattain- 
able purpose, the contrary wish, and the contrary condition or conclusion, 
are all brought before the mind as the opposite actual facts. 

We may call the indicative therefore tJie mood of actual fact. 

II. The Subjunctive. Can we detect that essential character in those 
relations (condition, purpose, temporal limit, deliberation, etc.), which made 
the verb-form we call the subjunctive a mood by itself, not the indicative, 
not the optative, not the imj^erative? Let us see. 

In Dem. 4 : 3, Iv' e'ldiJTs ktI, what is the element, essential and common, 
in eW/T6, a subjunctive in a clause of purpose, and in oMyopf/re (same sen- 
tence), a subjunctive in a conditional clause? Not simply futurity. They 
do not predicate actions which are actually to, or will certainly, take place, 
nor actions which are mere possibilities, potential — actions existing only 
in thought or conception as jio'v1oia0e (same sentence). The facts they 
predicated were rather before the speaker's mind as hoped or expected, in 
the one case, and in the other, as feared or deprecated — facts something 
more tlian mere conceptions, and much less than actual — rather, lying in 
the region, so to speak, between actuality and mere conception; the region 
of doubt, uncertainty, dependence; the region of facts dependent in some 
way upon -mil or other power and determination than the speaker's; a 
kind of fact to whicli the term contingent may very well bo applied. 

The same is clearly to be seen in Dem. 4:17, 23, 41, — Plato 230, E., and 
all similar examples. 
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This being the nature of the subjunctive, it is easy to see how it came 
to be used in the form called deliberative, and in exhortations and prohibi- 
tions, and Avith the value of an emphatic future after ov utj, and also why 
the indicative sometimes replaces it in final clauses (after ottuj-, etc.), and 
after verbs of striving and fearing by which the form of statement was 
made more vivid, viz. : for the reason that the indicative was the mood of 
actual, while the subjunctive was the mood of contingent fact. And to 
say with reference to iifj with the perfect indicative expressing a fear that 
something has already happened, that "the difference between this and 
the perfect subjunctive is often very slight, the latter expressing rather a 
fear that aoinelMng may licreafter prove to have liappened " (Goodwin, 
Gr. M. T. , § 46, note 5, b), is only to 'say, that, in this case, the indicative is 
used for actual, and the subjunctive for contingent, fact. 

III. The Optative. The position of Rost, Ki'ihner, Donaldson, and 
others, that this mood is nothing but a peculiar form of the subjunctive, 
and that they differ in tense only, is very properlj' discarded by our best 
and latest Greek scholars. This can only be however on the ground that 
there is an essential difference — a modal rather than a temporal difference. 

The optative received its name from the early grammarians from its use 
in wishes, but this evidently was not its original, as it was not its principal, 
use. Its principal use lay in the protasis and apodosis of conditional sen- 
tences, in final clauses to denote past purpose, in oratio obliqua and after 
£6)f, /iixp^ "i, etc., after historical tenses. In these different positions it is 
easy to see that the optative was the form of the verb employed when the 
act or state to be predicated was merely conceptional, not brought before 
the mind as actual either in the present, past, or future, nor as contingent, 
but as merely conceived. E. g. Dem. 4 : 25, el yap Ipoi-o nf * * * * eiiroiT' av, 
'for if any one should ask **** you would say,' the fact predicated in 
both condition and conclusion is not predicated as actual, nor in any way 
contingent, but as merely conceived. It is pure supposition, mere thought 
as Madvig says. So elsewhere. For an example of final clause (taken 
at random) see Xen. Anab. II. 6, 21, and oratio obliqua Thucyd. 3:13. 
In the latter example our English idiom has no other form for the clause 
on 'Apxifinao^ /zcv ol jfwf d)/ than the blunt factual indicative, that Archida- 
mus was his friend; and if Thucydides had made the statement on his 
own authority, he would have said 'ApxiSa/iog /lev ol ^ivog ijv. But he 
attributes it to Pericles, and that carries it out of the region of actual fact 
as far as he himself is concerned, and he ejuploys the mood which his 
mother tongiie provides him with to express it separate from all actuality, 
fact as it exists merely in the conception. 

We may call the optative mood, therefore, f!ie mood of conceived fact. 

My conclusion accordingly is, that the distinction between the Greek 
indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods is an essential one, one of 
kind and not of degree merel}', the indicative being in general the mood 
of actual fact, the subjunctive that of contingent fact, and the optative that 
of conceived fact. 

And a corollary from this would be that the distinction between the 
subjunctive and optative moods in conditional sentences is not one merely 
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of degree, but of kind — not one merely of greater or less vividness, but of 
essential nature, wliicli supports a position assumed in a former paper 
(Trans. Pliil. Asso., 1874). 

The Auditors of the Treasurer's Eeport reported that they 
found it correct; and it was, on motion, accepted. 
A recess was then taken till 8 o'clock p. m. 

Evening Session. — 8 p. m. 

The Association met after the recess. 

The annual address was delivered by the President, Professor 
B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

At the meeting of the Philological Association in Kew York two years 
ago, the President, Professor Harkness, gave a comj)reliensive survey of 
the progress and results of philological stiidy during the last century, in 
which he laid especial stress on the origin and growth of comparative 
philology and linguistic science, and impressed ui5on the members of 
the Association the duty of carrying forward the good work that had 
been begun by others. The concluding exhortation of that address lias 
suggested the theme of this — the Special Province of the American 
Philologian. 

Many iields of philology are as open to Americans as to any devotees of 
linguistic science, and some philological work is peculiarly our own. So 
it would be sheer laches in us to resign the department of American 
languages. And although the history of this Association shows that there 
is no danger of this, the very fact that so much has been done, pledges 
us to still greater activity in this department, which is always challenging 
exploration. As the aboriginal languages of America demand our special 
care by reason of our local relations, so our historical connection makes 
English a matter of prime interest to us, and American scholars have 
done admirable work here, and in some of its forms the historical and 
scientific study of English has more votaries in America than can be 
found anywhere else. But outside of these departments, which are ours 
by local and- historical ties, the power of individual effort and individual 
example has been strikingly manifested in the Sanskrit studies that have 
made a name all over the world for the distinguished scholar, whose 
absence we deplore, and have established the science of comparative 
etymology in this country on a sound basis. In all the leading branches 
of philological work there are gratifying signs of life, and our associates 
who are pushing forward the study of the Germanic and the Romance 
languages, and the Orientalists of tbis Association and of our sister society 
show no lack of activity. But it must be admitted that the prospect is 
not so good for the classical philologian as for those who are at work in 
less crowded iields, and as they in an especial manner need a word of 
encouragement, this discourse is addressed especially to them. There are 
indeed some grounds for the despondency of the classical philologian. 
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who is aiming at higher work, but there is no reason for despair. The 
preparation furnislied by our schools and academies is very defective, but 
it was a great deal worse a few decades since. The isolation from other 
workers is chilling, and yet it is not so entire as it once was, and this 
Association has done much to bring philologians nearer to each other, 
although the intervals of meeting are so great. The want of a channel of 
intercommunication otlier than the annual volume of transactions is one 
cause why philological ijroductivity is so slight in this country, for men 
cease to produce, if there is no outlet for production ; but as soon as the 
want is properly presented, it will certainly be supplied, and the establish- 
ment of a philological Journal will not and cannot long be deferred. The 
most serious drawback that we have to encounter is the want of apparatus ; 
but perhaps even that is exaggerated. In the matter of occasional mono- 
graphs, the increasing facilities of the book-trade brings certainly as 
many within our reach as can he procured in small German towns, in 
which excellent work is done for all that; and besides it is unwise to 
attach too much importance to these dissertations, a large proportion of 
which are written by very young men and have no great scientific value. 
But even if all the literature were accessible, every edition of every 
author, every treatise on every subject, it would not be desirable to dull 
the freshness of appreciation which can only be gained by direct employ- 
ment with the text — with the theme. The field of antique "literature is 
vast, but it is a narrow range as compared with the continent of com- 
mentary and dissertation, and any competent man can survey with his 
own eyes large stretches of the original sources of all our knowledge and 
so gain new points of view as well as new illustrations for the work he 
may have in hand. Let any man try what can be done by close study of 
a text, and a wide range of reading in cognate directions, before he says 
that Americans have nothing to do except to repeat the references in 
German books, or at most to run over the indexes of German editions. 

Of course, if in our authorship we persist in treading the eternal round 
of school-books, there will be less room for individual effort, but even in 
the most thoroughly beaten track of classic literature, there is something 
yet to be settled; and if we look at our work from its historical and 
aesthetic sides, all of it requires to be done over every few years. With 
the ijrogress of social science, with the advancing knowledge of historical 
evolution, the problems of antique culture, of antique legislation, appear 
in new lights. Not to speak of the positive gain to be derived from the 
newly-discovered inscriptions and monuments, which are adding more and 
more deflniteness to our conceptions of the antique world, and are helping 
us to a better understanding of the dialectic life of the classic languages, 
and the cantonal and provincial life of the classic peoples, ancient history 
has to be interpreted into terms of American experience; and it is not 
saying too much to say that some phases of American life enable us to 
understand the ancients better than some contemporaries on the other 
side can do. But apart from the special aptitude of Americans for the 
appreciation of the political and social relations of antiquity, due partly 
to our peculiar endowment, partly to our peculiar position, the aesthetic 
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problems involved in the study of classical philology shift from time to 
time; the great masters ever need new interpreters. Even the best work 
done forty or fifty years ago leaves us thoroughly dissatisfied. Not only 
is there that sense of shortcoming.which we feel in all translations, but 
there is often a repulsive, often a ludicrous incongruity, which shows the 
change of aesthetic basis. Now Americans have proved and are proving 
every day that they do not lack acuteness, subtlety, delicate appreciation, 
and just comprehension in their literary criticisms, but, so far as I know, 
there has been little independent treatment of the antique authors in this 
regard. Nor is it unworthy of consideration whether the exact study of 
function — to use a wider word than syntax — may not be destined to give 
us a firmer foundation and a clearer outline for the whole structure of 
style than would have been thought possible some years ago. Indeed this 
study of syntax or of function — comparative syntax, historical syntax — 
is large enough to occupy all the force that classical philology can spare 
for generations to come. No index will serve the turn of the true 
investigator, because no index-maker can possibly anticipate all the points 
of view which the thoughtful student will assume, so that it is simply 
indispensable that the student shall have immediate vision, immediate 
intercourse with the authors themselves, and if a second-hand acquaint- 
ance is of little use in this field of study, it is of no possible avail in yet 
another direction — the exploration of the linguistic consciousness of the 
great classic authors — a direction in which something yet remains to be 
discovered. The conclusion of the whole matter is that the classical 
philologians of America are in nowise debarred from high scientific 
work, and especially in the province of grammar, this ^piynoc /rn'Ori/idTav 
as Boeckh has called it, may the American philologian find abundant 
room for the native sagacity, the unresting energy, the quick inventiveness 
that have distinguished our jjeople in other departments of science. 

At the conclusion of the President's address, the Association 
adjourned to 9 o'clock Thursday morning. 

Thtjrsdat, July 11. 

The Association resumed its session at 9 o'clock a. m., the 
President in the chair. 

The minutes of the sessions of the previous day were read and 
approved. 

The Secretary presented a report from the Executive Committee, 
announcing the election to membership of. 

Professor C. R. Hemphill, Theological Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

The committee on the time and place of the next meeting recom- 
mended that the next meeting be held at Newport, R. I., during 
the second week of July, 1879. 
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On motion, it was 

Besolved, That the report of tlie committee on the time and place of the 
next meeting be accepted, and that the Secretary be instructed to send to 
the members a printed circular, mentioning the place appointed for the 
next meeting, and requesting each member to send word, whether he 
would prefer the date appointed, or a later week in July. [See page 36.] 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to send to the members a 
printed circular embodying the substance of the report presented on Tues- 
day evening by tlie Committee on the Reform of English Spelling. 

The committee to nominate oflBcers for the next year presented 
nominations as follows: 

For President — Professor J. B. Sewall, Thayer Academy, Braintree, 
Mass. 

For Vice-Presidents — Professor C. H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. ; President William C. Cattell, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa. 

For Secretary and Curator — Professor Thomas C. Murray, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

For Treasurer — Charles J. Buckingham, Esq. , Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For additional members of the Executive Committee — 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor M. W. Humphreys, Vanderbilt University, Louisville, Ky. 

Professor F. A. March, Lafaj'ette College, Easton, Pa. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively 
nominated. 

Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., then read a paper entitled " Contributions to the History 
of the Articular Infinitive in Greek.'' 

The use of the articular infinitive completes the deorganization of the 
infinitive in Greek. Deorganized before, the infinitive had virtually become 
an accusative to the Greek consciousness, yet in many of its combinations 
retains traces of its dative origin. Indeed the dative of the object for 
which and the accusative of result meet in most of the familiar construc- 
tions of the infinitive. Not only in case, however, but also in tense there 
must have been a change in the relation of the infinitive to meet the neces- 
sities of oratio ohliqua. So the future infinitive, old as it is, seems to be 
younger than the other tenses of the infinitive, as the future optative is 
demonstrably younger than the other tenses of the optative. The connect- 
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ing link between the verbs of creation (verbs of will and endeavor), which 
take the abstract infinitive (neg. /iff), and the verbs of saying and thinking, 
which take the oratio ohliqua infinitive (neg. oh) is formed by verbs of 
swearing, witnessing, and hoping, in which the use of the negatives and of 
the tenses seems to show the transition. Now as the articular infinitive is 
younger than the oratio ohliqua inf., it would seem to follow that the 
oratio ohliqua inf. would be susceptible of the article, a point which must 
be admitted to some extent for the articular inf. and av and the articular 
fut. inf. — both comparatively rare combinations. The truth seems to be 
that the articular infinitive may represent the contents of an oratio ohliqua 
sentence without losing, however, its abstract character, which abstract 
character is sufficiently indicated by the negative i^n. 

As to the history of the articular infinitive, the construction does not 
occur in Homer, the only apparent example (Od. 30, 52) being in apposition 
to a demonstrative article. 

In Pindar it occurs ten times — all except one example being apparently 
in the nom. but all in such a position as to vindicate a virtual accusative 
use. 

In Aeschylus the occurrences are one in 159 verses. The cases are 
chiefly nominative and accusative. Many of the examples are due to the 
stereotyped grouping of to /iji, to /j,^ oii. Prepositions are very sparingly 
used. The tenses are present and aorist. 

In Sophocles the occurrences are one in 130 verses. The vast mass 
consists of nominatives and accusatives ; there are very few genitives and 
datives. Prepositions are used sparingly. The tenses with no exceptions 
worth considering are present and aorist. A remarkable instance of what 
may be called substantivized oratio ohliqua occurs in Antig. 335. 6. 

In Euripides there is a marked falling off; but one occurrence in 330 
verses. Forty per cent, of the whole number are nominatives, but the 
genitive bulks much more largely than it does in the others. Prepositions 
and quasi-prepositions are not much used. The tenses are present and 
aorist, d^ic-dai being a practical present. There is somewhat more freedom 
in the handling. The largest number occurs in the Iphigenia at Aulis. 

In Aristophanes we note an increase as compared with Euripides, one 
occurrence in 358 verses. The bulk consists of nominatives and accusa- 
tives. Prepositions are not very common. The tenses are present and 
aorist {eiu^hai being a practical present). A large proportion of the artic- 
ular infinitives in Aristophanes are purely deictic or anaphoric, some 
exclamatory, others parodic. The largest number occurs in the latest 
comedy, the Plutus. 

Of the historians Herodotus uses the articular inf. very rarely in com- 
parison with Thucydides. Few prepositions are employed. Remarkable is 
the use of avrl directly with the infinitive. While the bulk of Thucydides 
is only about six to Herodotus's seven, Thucydides uses the articular 
infinitive with great freedom and more than eight times as often. All the 
cases and fifteen different prepositions are freely used. Also all the tenses. 
Especially noteworthy are the articular inf. with av and the articular 
fut. inf. 
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In the orators the usage varies greatly, the occurrence to the Teubner 
page being for 

Lysias, about . . . . . . .13 

Andocides (estimated), . . . . . .30 

Isaeus, ....... .35 

Aeschines, ....... .30 

Antiphon (estimated), . . . . . ,50 

Lycurgus, ....... .60 

Isocrates, . . . . . . . .60 

Deinarchus (estimated), . . . . . .80 

Demosthenes (private orations), . . . . .80 

(public orations), .... 1.35 

The lowest average of the undoubted public speeches is presented by the 
Second Philippic .87; the highest by the First Olynthiac 3.75. The long 
public speeches vary from 1.06 to 1.63. In the private orations there is 
considerable variation, the highest being contra Cononem 1.07, and in 
Pantaenetum 1.06, the lowest contra CalKclem in which there is no occur- 



Professor M. "W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., next read a paper on "Elision, especially in Greek." 

In this paper the position was taken that elision in Greek was usually 
total. 

1. The words employed by the Greeks to denote elision were discussed. 

3. The ancients used their terms carelessly, and sometimes used the 
same word to denote both crasis and elision. The passage cited by 
Corssen to prove partial elision really referred to crasis, as the illustration 
shows : 'EffTt Si awa7.oi<pi/ Svo (jxjvijivTuv S1.ijp7jiJ.htm e'tg fiiav avUajifjv evaaic, 
olov TO bvofxa., Tovvofia. 

3. Discussion of Ahrens' arguments. 

(a). Ahrens says that some words would be unpronounceable if eli»ion were 
total, as £(n?/l', akfiv', alaxp', etc., etc. But as he asserts that elision combines 
two words, why may they not be combined by omitting the vowel and 
pronouncing a consonant at the beginning of the next word: fff/i-vlir^? 

(J). Sometimes a hiatus would remain "causing an unpleasantness that 
evidently is not in it." How does he know there is nothing unpleasant 
in it? Compare Sanskrit vane adt, tana asit. But granted there is no 
offense in it; the two words being uttered continuously would prevent 
oifense except such as exists where two consecutive vowels occur in one 
word. And there would be great offense in aXye' cSrjKev, if we pronounce 
the elided a a little according to Ahrens' theory. 

(c). The scholia on bk Kvfidron' yap av-dig ai yakip>' opo were discussed. 

(d). Ahrens' interpretation of avvaloiipii discussed, and ancient definitions 
cited. 

4. The Greeks allowed hiatus in prose. They could always neglect 
elision (in prose) ; but they could also elide under certain conditions. 
Hence they had the choice between the two. Not so in Latin, where 
elision was almost universal (Cic. Or. 44, 153). In poetry Greeks avoided 
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hiatus. This restriction witli the requirements of metre sometimes caused 
elision even before a long pause. Tlien the elision was only partial, and 
sometimes even only apparent; i. e. the verse merely appeared perfect to 
the eye. Hence they felt at liberty either to elide totally or partially as 
circumstances demanded (a subject to be discussed in another paper). 
But that vowels could be and often were totally suppressed, is shown by 
these considerations : 

{a). The aspirate of an initial vowel passes over to the (remaining) final 
consonant, as if riylv. 

(b). The accent, when final, is thrown back, as ea-&X, aifiv' (words cited 
by Ahrens). Aphaeresis of accented vowels (aphaeresis is partial) and the 
Sanskrit svarita show the possibility of accenting a reduced vowel ; hence 
the elided vowel was not merely reduced. (Arguments proving aphaeresis 
partial, omitted.) Analogous to svarita is Synizesis, as Alyvmlovc (^ syl.) 

(e). Diphthongs are frequently elided. If the second vowel merely 
combines with the next vowel, then the first retains its full quantity. 

{d). Such plays upon expressions as / ipavoc = yepavoc (see Ahrens de 
Orasi et Aphaeresi, p. 2) show total elision. 

(e). 'On6Tav, orav, yap, yovv, etc., show that a vowel was totally expelled. 
This happens in Latin much more rarely, as in iantopere, whereas we find 
neuter, deinde, etc., resulting from partial elision (for in Latin elision was 
partial except in -que, -ve, -ne). 

(/). If elision had been only a diminution, it would not have been sub- 
ject to such rigid restrictions, but would have been more nearly universal, 
as in Latin. 

5. But vowels were also only partially elided under certain circum- 
stances. 

(a). We find elision at the end of a sentence. That we find it also at 
the end of a verse proves nothing, for when this happens the sense always 
requires the verses to be read continuously. 

(*). Elision takes place between two speakers. Here, in fact, the elision 
is entirely for the eye of the reader. As the first speaker uttered his final 
vowel, the second speaker began his first syllable, and so a rapid exchange 
of words is secured. 

6. That elision was only partial in Latin is shown by the fact that it 
was so universal (Cic. Or. 44, 152). In tantopere, magnopere, the long- 
continued juxtaposition led to the suppression, especially as the vowels were 
similar. The absence of crasis also proves it. The nearest approach to it 
is in cogere, deerrare, etc. In amatast, the quantity results from position, as 
is shown by " corrumpere's ausus," "vendere's ausus" (Tibullus, I, 9; 53, 
57). Some statements of grammarians imply partial elision. Some late 
grammarians speak of it as if it were total ; but their authority is worthless. 
That -que, -ve, -ne suffered total elision will appear in another paper. 

Mr. A. D. Savage, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., next read a paper on "'PaSo/idi'S-i/oc opKoe, or Did the notion 
of irreverence in swearing exist among the Greeks? " 

This paper is a discussion of Greek views of the moral side of swearing. 
'Padajj.dv&voc bpKog is 'the name found in scholia, lexica, etc., of oaths by 
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animals and plants. The reason given by the scholiasts is, a wish not to 
vise the names of gods in swearing. Of the passages in scholiasts, etc., 
which mention this oath, two may be regarded as the sources of the 
others, Schol. Aristoph. Av. 531, and Schol. Plat. Apol., 31 E. The 
earliest appearance of the above-mentioned reason is in a fragment of 
Sosicrates given by Schol. Aristoph. Av., 531. Sosicrates flourished not 
later than 150 b. c. It would be expected that such a notion as the 
irreverence of swearing among pagans would be made the most of by the 
Greek fathers of the church. But even the fathers do not condemn 
swearing for that reason. Again, when the moral side of swearing is 
touched upon in the literature of Greece and Rome, the grounds for 
condemnation are those of the fathers; either, tliat it is better to be on 
the safe side of perjury, or that a man of honor should on common 
occasions expect his word to be sufficient. This might lead us to suspect 
that the notion of irreverence (provided we thus interpret the words of 
the scholiasts) came to them from the grammarians of Alexandria, for 
this notion existed then in that part of the world, among Israelites and 
Egyptians. An examination, however, of the passages in classical Greek 
authors, in whom the oath of Rhadamanthus is found, leads to the view, 
first, that the names of dogs, geese, and plants were substituted reveren- 
tially for the names of gods by some persons whose piety unhappily was 
tainted with weakness; and in the second place that such oaths gained 
only the sneers of the more enlightened. Socrates swears by the dog and 
the plane-tree, but he also swears by the gods. Hence the inference that 
with Socrates it was not in earnest. In Aristoph. Av., 521, we are told 
that the prophet Lampon swears an oath by the goose, when he has a bit of 
swindling to do. And in Aristoph. Vesp., 83, the speaker swears by the 
dog, and calls Nicostratus a dirty beast {KaTanvyGw). Hence in the eyes of 
Aristophanes this oath was silly. A fragment from Cratinus preserved by 
the Schol. Apol., 31 E- says oif fpi fieyiarog bpKo<; airavrc Uya kvuv. eireira XV"' 
i?eot)? <?' hiyuv. This makes it plain that there were people who swore by 
dogs and geese instead of gods. We may take the words of the Scholiasts 
to mean reverence, and use them here. The writer of the paper would 
incline to the view that Cratmus's mention of the oath is satirical. 

Eemarks were made upon this paper by Dr. Julius Sachs and 
Dr. J. H. Trumbull. 

Professor T. D. Seymour, of Western Reserve College, Hudson, 
Ohio, then read the last paper of the session, "On the Composition 
of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon." 

It was the aim of the paper to show that the assumption of certain 
interpolations removed or explained most of the difficulties which abound 
in the treatise, and restored the work nearly to the form which its author 
gave it. 

Since Valckenaer, few have maintained the authenticity of the prooe- 
mium or the epilogus ; but L. Dindorf , in the last critical edition (Oxford 
'66) thinks that sufficient evidence has not been brought forward to decide 
against the genuineness of the treatise itself, and it is to be observed that 
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all the critics seem to have assailed or defended the Xenophonticity of 
the work as a whole and on general grounds. 

So much of Xenophon's life was spent on campaigns in Asia Minor 
and in Peloponnesus that we are not surprised to find a large number of 
poetic and dialectic words in his writings. Hence it is impossible to 
attach much importance to the unusual words in the Cynegeticus. But 
the characteristics of his style are well known. We have from his pen 
voluminous works on varied subjects and written at every period of his 
life. 

In this opusculum one peculiarity of style to be noticed is the frequent 
occurrence of Asyndeta. Xenophon is not averse to the rhetorical employ- 
ment of Asyndeton as Hist. Grace, iv. 3, 19 — iu^ovvTo, eiiaxovro, o-itekteivov, 
airk'&vriaK.ov and even where there is less animation, as Anab. VI. 1. 6, the 
Greeks at KaA^n^f Kifii/v are said to plunder wpov^ koI Kpi-9ac, olvov, bairpia, 
fteXivac, avKa. But in all of Xenophon's larger works there are not so many 
examples as in this one treatise and none like those in Cyn. v. 80. cf. also 
rv. 1 and vi. 1. 

Another peculiarity is the use of the infinitive, e. g. ix. 1, elvai and x. 1 
KEKT7ja-9ai. In V. 15 we have Xaji^avciv tho no XPV or del has been used in 
the chapter. In most cases a direction is clearly implied, and the infinitive 
must depend on the general idea of advice which pervades the work, and 
which is stated at the beginning of ll. 3 : oca de ical ola Sel irapeaKsvaa/iivov 
E/[-&eli> i'jf avTo (jipaau koI avra Kal rr/v 'cKUjT-ljfaiv EKaarov. But it is more than 
seven pages after this that the first example of the unusual infinitive occurs. 

The paper next noticed the peculiarities in the use of prepositions in 
this treatise. Beginning with 1. 18, the part of the work most Xenophontic 
in character, forty-six of the first one hundred verbs are compounded with 
prepositions — nearly the proportion in Xenophon's larger works — while in 
Chap, v., fifty -eight of the first one hundred verbs are so compounded, 
often with no sensible difference of meaning from the simple verbs. 
Further, an unusual number of verbs are compounded with two or more 
prepositions; and the same preposition is repeated with the noun about 
ten times as frequently as on the same number of pages in the Memorabilia 
or Cyropaedia. This indicates, of course, a later authorship for the 
passages where such peculiarities are found. The preposition is sometimes 
irregularly omitted, as iv. 9 ; tif rd opr/ ttoXIciki^, tuSe ipya ijttov. 

Aid with the genitive is noticeable in in. 5 : Siarpexovai Sia tov lxvov(. 
Cf. IV. 3 : vpoiruaav 6ia tov Ixvovq, also VI. 32 and x. 16. The use of /isra^v 
is not Xenophontic in v. 8 aizo&Ev wolii, /siKpSv, /leraiv tovtuv, cf. IV. 1. 

Another particle to be noticed is otL Never used by Xenophon, it is 
found here four times, v. 8 and 30, ix. 8 and 30. 

The use of the plural of abstract nouns was noted, e. g. ii. 7: mrvpfiErpoi 
TO, Tzaxi ^pos TO. nijKn. III. 3 : aKXrjpal to. eUij. iv. 1 : rd jiEyE&ri fiETa^i paKpav 
Kal ppaxia". The omission of the reflexive pronoun, specially with ptTrra 
and its compounds, is unusual. The use of periphrastic expressions, most 
frequently with ix^tv, as rv. 8: exovaai laTuaar kt\ was noticed. 

These peculiarities will be recognized at once as common in a later age, 
and where many of them are found in any passage they afford a presump- 
tion of later authorship than Xenophon. 
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The result of the investigation is as follows: Xenophon began with 1. 18. 
After II. 8 there is a long interpolation reaching to VI. 7. After VI. 16 
six §§ are inserted by the reviser. Chap. VII is genuine with the excep- 
tion of two or three short clauses and most of §§ 5 and 8. Chap. VIII is 
doubtful. Chap. IX has interpolated §§ 8-10, 13-16, 19-20. In Chap. X 
§§ 4r-18 and part of § 22 are late. Chap. XI presents few peculiarities of 
style, but the unusual use of jiera § 3, would suggest that it is not Xeno- 
phon's. Moreover our author is accustomed to write from his personal 
experiences, of which there are few traces here. Chap. XII may well be 
genuine as far as § 16 where the original work ends. 

This scheme assigns to Xenophon less than half of the work before us, 
but it removes or explains nine-tenths of the difficulties and leaves us a 
more systematic treatise with a beginning, an end, and a well-ordered 
middle. It deprives us of Xenophon's authority for some stories which 
savor more of Aelian, and removes many sentences full of unnatural 
rhetoric, but does not remove anything in which the style of Xenophon is 
marked. 

Who the interpolator was it is perhaps useless to inquire. He evidently 
lived before the time of Arrian, as the prooemium is referred to by the 
latter author. He seems to have changed the original text in but a few 
places, generally contenting himself with inserting whole sections or 
longer passages. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to the proprie- 
tors of the Grand Union Hotel, for the use of this Opera Hall, and for 
their courteous attentions to the members of the Association. 

On motion, the Association, at 1.30 o'clock, p. m., adjourned. 
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The Executive Committee herewith announce, in accordance 
with the votes of the members communicating with the Secretary 
[see p. 24], that the Eleventh Annual Session of the Association 
will be held at Newport, R. I., beginning Tuesday, July 15, 1879, 
at 3 o'clock p. M. 

Members intending to read papers at the next session of the 
Association are requested to notify the Secretary at as early a date 
as possible. 



